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Extension  Service  ' 
'  Senior-  Agriculturist 


This  discussion  of  the' professional  training  for  Negro  extension 
work  will  be  treated  from  three  angles.   First,  what  kirid'  of  training 
should  be  given  students  who  are' preparing  for  Negro  extension  work? 
Second,  what,  curricular  changes,  if  any,,  should  be  made  in  order  to  attain 
this  end?  And  third,  what  are  the  present  trends  at  Negro  land-grant  in- 
stitutions as  to  programs  for  the.  training  of  extension  agents? 

The  first  topic  will  be  discussed  under  two  headings,  (l)  subject 
matter  courses  in  agriculture  or  home'  economics,  and  (2)  professional 
courses  such  as  agricultural  economics,  extension  organization  and  methods, 
and  rural  social  organization  and  problems. 


What 'Ai*e  Objectives'  of  the  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics 
Curricula  of  Negro  Land- Grant  Colleges? 

The  curricula  of  every  institution  of  higher  learning  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  objectives  or  lines  of  work  for  which  students  are  being 
prepared  for  their 'life  work.   There  have  always  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  professors  of  agriculture  as  well  as  college  administrators  of 
white  agricultural  colleges  as  to  the  specific  objectives  of  a  college 
course  in  agriculture.   Differences  of  as  wide  variation  are  noted  with' 
respect  to  objectives  in  home  economics  courses.   There  are  thosewho  claim 
the  chief  objective  of  the  agricultural  curricula  should  be  to  train 
students  for  farming.   Others  contend  that  the  chief  objective  of  college 
courses  in  a.gricuiture  should  not  be  to  prepare  students  for  farming  but 
to  give  them  a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prepare  for  leadership  in  a 'number  of  professions  and  vocations.  Regard- 
less of  these  'tv/o  divergent  points  of  view  it  seems  obvious  that  the  aim 
of  a  college  course  in  agriculture  should  not  be  narrowly  considered. 
There  should  be  no  single  objective  in  such  a  course.   This  point  of  view 
is  amply  verified  by  a  study  of  the  different  lines  of  activity  in  which 
agricultural  graduates  of  white  land-grant  colleges  follow  after  graduaticm, 

1/  Address  presented  before  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Negro  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  November  20,  1935,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  exten- 
sion director,  agricultural-college  library,  and  extension-service 
library. 
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There  should  "be  as  many  objectives  in  the  agricultural  curricula  as  are 
needed  to  cover  the  field  which  this  kind  of  educational  program  is  striv- 
ing to  serve.   Your  speaker  is  not  in  posses-sion  of  accurate  data  to  show 
the  fields  of  activity  which  agricultural  or  home  economics  graduates  of 
Negro  agricultural  colleges  enter  after  graduation,  "but  there  seem  to  "be 
three  distinct  lines  of  work  in  which  these  students  engage.   They  should 
"be  given  consideration  in  setting  up  the  objectives  of  the  agricultural 
and  home  economics  curricula  of  these .colleges .   These  are,  (l)  to  train 
teachers  of  agriculture  or  home  economics,  and  the  related  sciences  for 
"both  colleges  and  secondary  position^; .  (2)  to  train  extension  workers  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  and  to  some  extent  su"bject-matter  special- 
ists^ in  these  fields;  and  (3)  to  train  for  practical  farming  and  farm 
homemaking  and  other  pursuits  closely  related  to  these  fields  on  a  scien- 
tific "basis.   Curricula  should  "be  provided  to  give  students  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  these  lines  of  work.-  A  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  for 
general  farming  and  for  more  or  less  specialized  farming  in  dairying, 
horticulture,  seed  growing,  poultry  management,  etc.,  should  have  a  place 
in  the  program  of  every  Negro  land-grant  college.   The  program  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  farming  or  farm  homemaking  need  not  necessarily 
extend  longer  than  two  years,  and  the  courses  could  "be  given  during  the 
winter  months  when  students  could  more' easily  get  away  from  their  duties 
on  the  farm. 

I  wish  to  place  emphasis  on  the  third' of  th^se  o'bjectives  not  only 
"because  it  relates  to  a  line  of  v/ork  which  affects  the  lives  of  such  a 
large  Negro  population,  "but  it  is  a  field  of.  endeavor  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, offers  greater  opportunity  for'  the  use. of  scientific  knowledge  and 
skill  in  a  life  work  of  peace,  happiness.,  and  contentment,  that  is  fully 
realized  and  appreciated.   It  is  my  feeling  that  "both  Negro  and  white 
land-grant  colleges  can  render  a  greater,  service  than  they  are  rendering 
to  groups  of  farm  youth  who  wish  to  remain  oh  the  farm. 

The  fact  that  present. agricultural  and' home  economics  curricula 
are  constructed  mainly,  with  the.  aim  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  for  high  schools  under  the  Smith-Hughes  plan  is  a 
situation  which  might  "be  expected  "because  the  great  majority  of  the  grad- 
uates of  these  departments  in  recent  years  have  found  the  Smith-Hughes 
schools  the  most  prolific  source  of  employment.   Viewing  the  situation 
as  an  outsider  it  appears  to  me  that  the  curricular  set-up  for  training 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  Smith-Hughes  work  has  served 
its  purpose  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.   The  training  program  has  "been 
more  effective  at  some  institutions  than  others  "because  of  better  equipment 
and  a  superior  staff  of  teachers  engaged  in  the  training  program. 

Kind  of  Training  Needed  to  Prepare  Students  for  Negro  Extension  ll7ork 

Subject  Matter  Courses  in  Agriculture  or  Home  Economics 

Four  years  of  technical  training  in  agriculture  or  home  economics 
is  the  minimum  training  which  anyone  should  have  before  entering  upon 
work  as  an  extension  agent.   The  fact  is  well  known  that  some  agents  now 
in  Negro  extension  work  could  not  qualify  imder  this  standard.- ■;■  Some  have 
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never  graduated  from  college  and  many  of  those' who- did  graduate  15  or 
20  years  ago  acquired  their  degrees  at  a  time  when  the  scholastic  stand- 
ard was  considerably  lower  than  it  is  at  present.   Agents  coming  under 
either'  of  these  classes  have  "been  greatly  handicapped  in  thfeir  efforts 
to  develop  and  carry  out  an  effective  extension  program.   It  should'  "be 
said,  however,  to  their  credit  that  many  of  the-se'  agents ,  even  though 
seriously  handicapped  due  to  inadequate  training,  have  rendered  notahle 
service  through  extension  teaching.   Their  efforts  have  borne  fruit  to 
the  extent  that  the  farm  and  home  s^tahdards  among  many  of  the 'Negro  fam-_ 
ilies  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level.      '  ' 

In  many  cases  the  fact  that  the 'Negro  extension  agents  were  poorly 
trained  was  not  all  the  fault  of  the  agents  themselves.   For  many  years 
after  extension  work  began,  these  colleges  were  inadequately  prepared  to 
offer  agricultural  and  home  economics  students  what  could  be  regarded  as 
good  training  for  extension  work.   There  were  two  contributing  factors 
to  this  situation.   First,  for  too  long  a  period  some  of  the  colleges 
were  slow  about  developing  curricxila  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
adequate  to  prepare  students  for  pursuits  in  these  fields,  and  second, 
funds  for  equipment  and  well-trained  teaching  personnel  were  insufficient. 
In  recent  years  considerable  progress  is  noted  in  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  until  opportunity  for  training 
in  these  fields,  with  some  exceptions,  compares  favorably  with  that 
offered  in  other  departments  of  the  colleges. 

The  development  of  a  standard  curriculum  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  is  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  every  Negro  land-grant 
college.   This  obligation  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
which  provided  that  interest  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  under 
the  act  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of, 

"At  least  one  college  where  the  leading  subject  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  classical  and-  scientific  studies  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respec- 
tively prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life." 

The  Negro  land-grant  college,  like  the  white  land-grant  college,  is  a 
more  or  less  specialized  type  of  institution.   It  differs  as  it  should 
from  the  strictly  academic  type  of  institution  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  type  of  education.   Our  system  of 
higher  education  in  agriculture  or  home  economics  is  so  organized  that 
the  cultural  and  the  vocational  elements  are  combined  in  the  undergradu- 
ate curricula  for  those  students  pursuing  the  agricultural  or  the  home 
economics  curricula.   This  presumes  that  students  taking  either  the 
agricultural  or  the  home  economics  courses  should  have  broad  training 
both  in  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  or  home  economics  and  the 
humanities,  the  latter  to  include  courses  in  history,  English,  economics, 
sociology,  civics,  etc.   The  agricultural  curricula  should  turn  out  grad- 
uates who  are  equal  to  other  students  in  culture  and  in  their  preparation 
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for  social  leadership.   At  the  same  time  the  students  graduating  in  agri- 
culture or  home  economics  should  have  considerable  scientific  and  techni- 
cal .knowledge  along  with. practical  training  in  these  fields  which. will 
equip  them  to  teach  agriculture  or  home  economics  "b'oth  in  the  classroom 
and  out  on  the  farm.  .  It  should  also  prepare  them  tp  "become  good  farmers 
or  successful  homemakers.   It  is  ohvious,  therefore,  that  to  prepare 
students  adequately  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  or  home  ecofiomics 
the  curriculum  should  include  courses  in  the  major  fields  of  agriculture 
or  home  economics  and  the  closely  related  sciences.   Adequate  training 
for  Negro  extension  work  should  not  imply . specialization  in  any  particular 
field.  Extension  agents  are  not  specialists  and  cannot  hope  to  function 
as  such  since  their  duties  project  into  a  wide  variety,  of  problems  which 
vifally  affect  the  economic  and  social  well-'being  of  the  people  they  serve. 
To  have  a  "broad  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  agriculture  or  home  eco- 
nomics su'bject  matter  adapted  to  the  State  where  the  Negro  college  is 
located  is  little  enough  to  expect  of  every  Negro  extension  agent  who 
expects  to  "be  effective  in  his  work. 

Professional  Courses  Needed  in  Training 
Negro  Extension  Workers 

In  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Lever  Law  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  training  of  agricultural  and  home  econom- 
ics extension  woi-kers.   It  was  certain,  however ^  that  the  land-grant 
colleges  would  "be  expected  to  offer  the  training  that  would  "be  needed  to 
provide  the  extension  personnel.   It  has  so  happened  that  the  land-grant 
colleges  for  "both  white  and  Negroes  have  offered  prograjns  to  train  this 
leadership  "but  the  training  has  "been  more  in  the  purely  su"bject-matter 
fields.   There  have  "been  no  specified  requirements  in  any  professional 
su"bjects  for  prospective  extension  workers.   Some  of  the  white  land-grant 
colleges  have  offered  elective  courses  along  the  lines  of  extension  organ- 
ization and  methods,  along  with  courses  in  agricultural  economics,  rural 
organization,  and  the  like,  "but  "by  far  the  greater  majority  of  all  exten- 
sion agents  have  had  no  training  except  that  provided  in  the  strictly 
subject-matter  fields.  Problems  in  agriculture  and  rural  life  are  under- 
going changes.   The  agents  who  are  able  to  meet  these  new  situations  must 
have  training  along  specific  lines.   These  agents  must  be  better  trained 
not  alone  in  subject  matter  but  they  must  know  something  about  the  best 
teaching  methods  to  follow  in  carrying  out  their  programs  of  work.   Exten- 
sion work  is  educational  work  and  the  agent's  job  in  many  instances  is  one 
of  teaching.   If  Negro  agents  therefore  have  a  working  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  simple  principles  of  agricultural  economics  and  make  use  of  good  teach- 
ing methods  in  getting  their  information  used,  better  results  could  surely 
be  expected. 

The  Federal  and  State  extension  systems  were  ordained  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  and  practical 
information  on  agricultural  and  home  economics  subjects  and  to  encourage 
the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  farm  and  home  problems.   Extension 
work  is  the  connecting  link  botween  scientific  research  conducted  by  the 
State  and  Federal  experiment  stations  and  problems  as  they  exist  in  every- 
day life.   The  functional  value  of  knowledge  therefore  is  of  first  impor- 
tance to  effective  extension  instruction.   The  Smith-Lever  Act  says: 
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"Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of 
the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in 
■  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  or 
resident  in  said  colleges  on  said  subjects  through  field  dem- 
onstrations, publications,  and  otherwise." 

The  statement  ahove  implies  that  extension  work  is  educational  and  if 
this  be  true  every  extension  agent  is  essentially  a  teacher. 

The  chief  objective  of  extension  work  is  to  help,  (l)  to  deter- 
mine farm  and  home  problems  which  need  solution  in  life . situations,  and 
(2)  in  demonstrating  hov7  information  can  be  effectively  applied  in  solv- 
ing these  problems.   In  accord  with  the  modern  and  progressive  concept 
of  teaching,  extension  work  emphasizes  the  problem  method  of  instruction, 
in  that  it  deals  directly  with  problems  with  which  individuals  in  their 
life  work  are  grappling  in  their  conquest  for  economic  seciirity  and 
social  enjoyment.   In  many  of  its  phases  this  work  offers  the  proper 
setting  for  splendid  teaching  situations.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
the  demonstration  method  of  procedure  when  effectively  carried  out.   See- 
ing and  actually  participating  in  what  is  being  done  are  the  most  convinc- 
ing and  effective  means  of  learning  situations.   Farm  people  cooperate 
with  the  extension  agent  because  of  some  felt  need  they  wish  to  have  satis- 
fied.  They  attend  meetings  called  by  the  agents  on  their  own  volition,  and 
because  they  have  interest  in  what  the  agent  has  to  offer.   As  a  means  of 
helping  to  sa.tisfy  their  needs  farmers  and  farm  homemakers  agree  to  carry 
out  under  the  agent's  instruction  a  piece  of  work  which  intends  to  improve 
some  particular  situation  in  farming,  homemaking,  or  community  life. 

There  are  no  established  customs  to  follow  in  extension  teaching. 
So  far  as  the  new  agent  is  concerned  there  is  little  carry-over  or  trans- 
fer of  training  from  college  teaching  methods  which  students  observed  from 
their  own  teachers  and  which  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  field  of  ex- 
tension teaching.   Since  there  are  no  beaten  paths  to  follow  extension 
agents  are  left  largely  to  their  own  initiative  to  develop  methods  of 
procedure  which  seem  best  to  meet  the  situation  confronted.   Those  best 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  carrying  out  an  extension  program  appreciate 
fully  that  the  job  when  effectively  done  is  one  which  challenges  the  best 
of  the  agent's  ability. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  those  desiring  to  enter  extension  work 
as  is  previously  stated  should  be  four  years  of  training  in  a  standard 
agricultural  college  leading  to  a  degree  in  agriculture  for  men,  or  in 
home  economics  for  women.   Beyond  this  there  are  no  specified  standards 
for  training  extension  personnel,  No  one  would  question  that  thorough 
preparation  in  technical  agriculture  or  home  economics  and  the  closely 
allied  sciences  is  fundamental  to  successful  extension  work.   It  is  the 
minimum  training  which  should  be  required  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
meet  effectively  the  numerous  and  varied  problems  involved  in  a  comprehen- 
sive extension  program  designed  to  help  solve  many  acute  and  complex  situ- 
ations affecting  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  farm  people.   The 
question  may  well  be  raised,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  technical  train- 
ing alone  in  the  subject-matter  fields  is  adequate  to  train  properly  those 
who  wish  to  do  extension  work.   There  are  apparently  differences  of  opinion 
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on  this  question.   There  are  those  who  "believe  that  training  in  such  pro- 
fessional courses  as  methods  of  extension  teaching,  education,  public 
speaking,  agricultural  Journal.ism,  psychology,  and  rural  social  organiza- 
tions is  essential  for  effective  extension  work. 

In  every  phase  of  school  and  college  v/ork  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  and  of  principles  of  education  is  a  definite  re- 
quirement as  preparation  for  teaching.   Extension  work  should  be  no  excep- 
tion to  this  established  rule. 

In  a  recent  survey^  made  in  the  Federal  extension  office  to  deter- 
mine the  present  status  of  professional  training  for  prospective  agents  at 
white  land-grant  colleges,  19  States,  including  the  territory  of  Hawaii, 
or  41.5  percent  reported  that  a  course  in  extension  methods  was  offered. 
It  is  obvious  that  considerable  less  than  half  of  the  white  land-grant 
colleges  offer  a  course  in  extension  methods.   In  contrast  to  this  in  a 
Survey^/  of  Lajrad-C-rant  College  Curricula  Relative  to  Special  Courses  for 
the  Preparation  of  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Extension  Workers,  it 
was  revealed  that  23  land-grant  colleges  v/ere  offering  courses  in  exten- 
sion methods  in  1927,  indicating  a  decrease  of  4  from  1927  to  1934. 

In  another  survey— 'in  which  300  county  extension  agents  were  asked 
if  professional  training  for  extension  workers  was  essential,  89.6  per- 
cent of  the  group  said  they  believed  such  training  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  5  percent  said  they  considered  such  training  helpful  but  not 
essential,  and  only  4  percent  said  that  it  was  not  necessary.   If  these 
data  can  be  taken  as  criteria  for  the  country  as  a  whole  it  is  obvious  that 
the  great  majority  of  agents  believed  in  professional  training  for  exten- 
sion work.   The  group  of  300  agents  distributed  among  the  different  States 
were  active  extension  agents  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made.   Having  had 
extension  experience  they  were  in  a  position  to  Judge  from  personal  knowl- 
edge the  kind  of  training  they  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  v«.rious  problems 
which  they  encoiontered  in  doing  their  work. 

Extension  work  as  now  conducted  is  organized  on  a  broader  basis  than 
it  was  10  to  15  years  ago.   Extension  agents  are  having  to  assume  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  new  ways  of  approach  in  their  efforts  to  help  develop  a 
more  abundant  and  satisfying  standard  of  living  made  necessary  due  to 
changed  conditions  in  agriculture  and  farm  life  in  recent  years.   If  exten- 
sion vv'orkers  of  the  future  are  to  be  lorepared  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
in  a  rapidly  changing  economic  and  social  life  on  the  farm  they  must  be 
adequately  trained  in  both  the  technical  and  the  professional  subjects  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  effectively  their  numerous  responsibilities. 


2/  Extension  Service  Circular  218,  1935,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Zj    Extension  Service  Circular  59,  1927,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
4/  Extension  Service  Circular  55,  1927,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Curricular  Changes  Needed  in  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges 
To  Train  Extension  Personnel 

As  stated  previously  the  curricula  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics in  Negro  land-grant  colleges  are  developed  mainly  to  meet  the  require- 
ments established  "by  the  St^te  department  of  education  and  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education  for  Smith-Hughes  teachers.   Eor  those  planning  to  do 
extension  work  the  program  of  training  should  include  thorough  preparation 
of  subject  matter  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  the  closely  related 
sciences.   The  subject  matter  should  "be  distributed  so  as  to  give  the 
prospective  agent  as  wide  a  variety  of  knowledge  as  is  possihl'^  without 
spreading  too  thinly  over  the  field.   A  broad  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
vjill   enable  the  agents  to  meet  more  effectively  the  various  jToblems  in 
agriculture  or  home  economics  which  confront  farmers  and  farm  homemakers 
and  on  which  they  need  assistance.   G-enerally  speaking  there  should  be  no 
radical  change  in  the  agricultural  curricula  to  train  extension  workers 
from  those  designed  to  prepare  Smith- Hughes  'teachers.   One  change  which 
should  probably  be  made  in  the  curricula  as  now  organized  for  vocational 
teachers  would  consist  in  reducing  the  number  of  hours  required  in  educa- 
tion.  Some  of  these  colleges  require  a. considerable  number  of  credits  in 
education.   It  is  my  feeling  that  extension  workers  can  use  some  of  this 
time  to  better  advantage  in  studying  courses  in  the  subject-matter  fields, 
and  especially  in  agricultural  economics.   At  least  one  course  in  agri- 
cultural economics,  a  course  in  rural  social  problems,  and  a  course  in 
extension  organization  and  methods  are  essential  to  the  professional  equipment 
of  every  extension  worker.   A  difficulty  encountered  in  setting  ud  curricula 
for  extension  workers  as  against  the  curricula  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
teaching  under  the  Sirith-Hughes  Act  is  that  most  agriciiltural  ■-'r   home  eco- 
nomics students  prefer  to  qualify  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  or  home 
economics  immediately  after  graduation  because  this  offers  gre^.ter  assur- 
ance for  employment.   It  seldom  happens  that  agricultural  or  home  economics 
graduates  are  placed  in  extension  work  immediately  afr,er  graduation.   There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  with  the  older  and  mure  experienced  stu- 
dents.  Many  of  the  personnel  of  the  Negro  extension  staff  ai-e  at  present 
recruited  from  those  graduates  who  have  had  successful  experience  as 
teachers  of  agriculture  or  home  economics.   It  is  fro  a  this  group  that 
many  of  the  most  efficient  Negro  Agents  are  being  recruited. 

Present  Status  of  Programs  to  Train  Extension  Workers 
at  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges 

To  obtain  information  as  to  the  present  trends  in  these  colleges 
to  offer  profsssionai  courses  for  extension  workers  a  letter  was  sent  to   ^ 
the  deans  or  di-:-ectors  of  agriculture.   Eleven  of  the  heads  of  the  agri- 
ci^ltural  divisions  replied. 

This  wa.s  the  first  question  asked:   Are  Professional  Courses  for 
Extension  Workers  Needed?   The  idea  was  to  learn  what  the  opinions  of  the 
heads  of  these  departments  were  in  relation  to  this  kind  of  program.   Each 
of  the  11  colleges  reporting  expressed  the  opinion  that  professional 
courses  are  needed  to  train  extension  workers.   The  directors  of  agricul- 
ture are  ipore  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  programs  of  teacher  traiii- " 
ing  and  supervision  as  carried  on  under  the  Smith-Hughes  work.   In  som»' 
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instances  the  director  is  also  head  of  the  teacher- training  division.   In- 
cidentally most  all  of  these  teachers  have  had  some  training  in  the  field 
of  education  and  methods  of  teaching.   It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker  that  their  opinions  with  reference  to  this  question  are  worth 
c on side rah le.  ' 

.  .  In  the  second  question  the  directors  were  asked  to  list  in  order 
of  their  importance  the  courses  which  in  their  Judgment  should  he  offered. 
The  courses  suggested  are  listed  hy  States  as  follows: 

Alabama  -  Result  and  method  demonstrations,  publicity,  current 
extension  problems  based  on  periodic  surveys  of 
existing  county  agents.   (First  quarter's  work). 

Arkansas  -  Extension  organization  and  methods,  community  sur- 
veys, and  outlook  reports,  publicity  and  publicity 
methods,  and  rural  sociology. 

Florida  -  History  and  development  of  extension  education,  methods 
and  technic  in  making  community  surveys,  sociological 
approach  of  county  workers  and  measuring  results  ob- 
tained through  cooperative  efforts. 

Kentucky  -  Educational  psychology,  rural  sociology,  and  community 
organization. 

Louisiana  -  Organization  and  methods  in  agricultural  extension 

and  observation  and  practice  in  agricultural  extension, 

North  Carolina  -  Methods  in  extension  service,  and  practice  in 

extension  service. 

Oklahoma  -  Rural  sociology,  group  organization,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  psychology. 

South  Carolina  -  A  course  in  extension  methods,  and  a  course  in 

making  and  executing  a  farm  program  for  the 
county  based  on  needs  and  county  resources, 

Texas  -  Extension  organization  and  methods,  agricultural  news 

writing  for  county  agents,  oral  and  written  expression 
directly  related  to  county  agents  and  rural  workers,  and 
history  of  extension  work  in  the  United  States. 

Virginia  (Petersburg)  -  Extension  organization  and  methods,  rural 
sociology,  history  of  agricultural  education,  farm 
management,  and  educational  psychology. 

Virginia  (Hampton)  -  Practice  under  supervision,  educational 

psychology,  and  extension  organization  and  methods. 

No  information  was  given  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  courses  sug- 
gested above  should  extend.   It  is  my  feeling  that  a  course  in  extension 
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organization  and  methods  could  "be  offered  in  one  semester,  during  which 
some  time  could  "be  used  for  practical  field  work  for  students  to  accompany 
county  or  home  demonstration  agents  on  field  trips  to  observe  and  study 
procedures  followed. 

'  The  third  question  asked  was  to  learn  if  these  institutions  are 
now  offering  any  training  for  extension  workers.   Eleven  colleges  reported, 
of  which  7  reported  in  the  affirmative,  and  4  in  the  negative.   Those 
States  offering  the  courses  were  -  Alabama  (Tuskegee) ,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  the  latter  State 
including  "both  Hampton  Institute  and  the  State  College  at  Petersburg. 

The  directors  were  asked  if  the  course  in  extension  organization 
and  methods  (l)  included  class  discussions  only,  or  (2)  if  it  also  in- 
cluded practical  field  work  to  supplement  class  discussions.   Only  8  re- 
ports were  received  on  this  question  of  which  4  said  the  course  comprised 
discussions  only,  and  4  others  stated  that  practical  field  work  was  offered 
to  supplement  class  discussions.  North  Carolina  states  - 

"Practice  in  extension  service  gives  the  trainee  an  opportunity 
to  practice  some  of  the  things  learned." 

Florida  states  - 

"Students  are  required  to  visit  farmers  on  the  job  and  ask 
questions,  make  suggestions,  and  make  out  monthly  itinerary 
for  a  proposed  month's  work  as  a  county  agent." 

Hampton  Institute  states  - 

"Trainees  participate  in  local  club  work,  help  organize  tours, 
conduct  demonstrations,  supervise  individual  projects,  assist 
with  exhibits,  diagnose  crop  and  animal  problems,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  four  seasons  of  the  year.   They  also  serve  as  appren- 
tices under  the  direction  of  a  successful  county  agent  for  a 
period  of  at  least  three  weeks." 

There  were  57  students  who  took  the  extension  methods  course  at 
the  different  institutions  in  19.34 ,  ranging  from  as  low  as  10  in  one  insti- 
tution to  as  high  as  21  students  in  another. 

Seven  reports  were  received  on  the  question,  Was  the  Course  Satis- 
factory?  6  of  whom  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  1  in  the  negative. 

The  foregoing  facts  reveal  the  extent  to  which  these  land-grant 
colleges  are  making  efforts  to  train  prospective  extension  agents.   What 
is  being  done  along  this  line  is  perhaps  as  good  as  might  be  expected, 
especially  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  white  land-grant  colleges  have 
not  bedn  over  aggressive  in  meeting  their  responsibility  along  this  line. 
There  are  reasons  why  training  courses  for  extension "workers  have  been 
slow  in  developing  and  these  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  which 

is  taken  from  Extension  Service  Circular  218  §.'  which  reads; 

5/  Extension  Service  Circular  218,  1935,  p.  3,  by  Erwin  H.  Shinn. 
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"The  comparatively  slow  development  of  courses  for  prospective 
extension  workers  has  "been  due  to  two  things:   (l)  Generally 
speaking  no  definite  qualifications  for  an  extension  worker 
have  ever  been  required  except  graduation  in  agriculture  or 
home  economics  from  a.  standard  4-year  college.   It  is  only 
within  comparatively  recent  years,  however,  that  this  standard 
has  "been  maintained.  Previously  a  great  many  agents  who  had 
not  completed  a  4-year  college  course  had  "been  employed  to 
do  extension  work.   (2)   There  has  "been  a  feeling  among  a 
great  many  administrators  of  extension  work  that  young  men 
and  women  just  out  of  college  are  too  young  and  inexperienced 
to  do  effective  extension  teaching.   Those  sharing  this  view 
would  prefer  that  the  new  agents  first  serve  as  assistant 
agents,  or  obtain  experience  from  some  other  source  such  as 
teaching  agriculture  or  farming,  and  after  that  they  could 
"better  assume  the  full  responsi"bility  of  farm  or  home  agents. 
The  latter  view  should  not  he  used,  however,  to  discount  the 
value  of  a  course  in  extension  methods  or  some  of  the  other 
professional  courses  even  though  the  trainee  should  not 
immediately  assiime  full  responsibility  as  an  extension  agent." 

The  rapid  changes  that  are  being  made  in  agriculture  and  rural  life 
together  with  the  increased  interest,  both  material  and  spiritual,  now  be- 
ing manifested  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  in  extension  work,  make 
it  necessary  for  more  thought  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  preparing  ex- 
tension agents  to  more  effectively  meet  their  new  responsibilities.  Along 
this  line  of  thought  Director  C.  W.  !7arburton  ^  of  the  Extension  Service 
said: 

"More  adequate  professional  training  for  extension  workers  is 
the  key  to  greater  service  in  the  development  of  a  more 
satisfying  rural  life.   Such  training  is  made  necessary  by 
the  rapid  development  of  extension  work,  the  broader  basis 
on  which  it  is  now  organized,  and  the  changed  conditions  in 
agriculture  and  farm  life.   The  question  of  professional 
training,  although  not  a  new  one,  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance.   It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  urge  more  profes- 
sional training  and  simultaneously  assign  greater  responsi- 
bilities; but  we  must  begin  now  to  train  ourselves  if  we 
are  to  utilize  to'  the  fullest  advantage  opportunities  for 
service  for  farm  people.  A  more  definite  outline  of  the 
training  needed  for  extension  workers  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant needs  of  the  immediate  future." 

It  should  be  said  further  that  the  increasing  responsibility  which 
is  being  placed  on  the  State  extension  workers  in  helping  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  agricultural  adjustment  program  makes  the  need  of  more 
and  better  training  for  extension  workers  increasingly  imperative.   It  is 
the  responsibility  tf  Negro  land-grant  colleges  to  provide  the  training 
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which  is  needed  to  carry  out  programs  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.   It  will  "be  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  these  colleges  to 
take  a  more  active  part  and  permanent  interest  in  extension  work  than  has 
"been  the  case  hitherto.   Negro  extension  agents,  hoth  men  and  women,  are 
close  to  the  problems  which  vitally  affect  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  large  masses  of  the  Negro  race.   These  agents  can  serve  effectively 
to  bring  officials  of  the  colleges  and  their  agricultural  and  home  economics 
teachers  in  closer  contact  v;ith  larger  groups  of  farm  people  which  the  col- 
leges should  reach.   Closer  cooperation,  therefore,  between  Negro  land- 
grant  college  administrative  officials  and  their  agricultural  and  home 
economics  teachers  on  the  one  hand  and  extension  workers  with  their  farm 
and  home  constituency  on  the  other,  should  result  in  bringing  about  a 
more  unified  program  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  which 
will  serve  to  benefit  all  concerned.   One  of  the  best  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  developing  closer  cooperation  among  these  agencies  is  an  effec- 
tive program  of  training  for  prospective  extension  workers  and  also  for 
agents  already  in  service. 
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